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he has now nearly recovered. We were also 
shown a yearling stallion out of the celebrated 
mare Gipsey by the old horse; he is named Best 
Bower and is matched to trot, when two years 
old, against a colt of same age, belonging toa 
gentleman in York State. Wespent the night 
with Mr. Hill, and on Thursday Mr. Hill took 
us to examine the stock of Mr. Edgar Hill. This 
gentleman was the owner of Lady Suffolk when 
she died, and has some valuable stock. At Mr. 
LI ia Se BASSO cai Bs SS RTT Bennet’s we saw Sherman Black Hawk and Plato, 

JOTTINGS IN VERMONT. both splendid animals; we were alsoshown a 

We publish below a pleasant recital of what a beautiful animal, the —- ty of Dr. Gale. We 
friend recently saw in a short visit to our sister reluctantly left Mr. Hill 8 and proceeded towards 
state, over among the Green Mountains. It very Crown Point, examining . horses as res went. 
forcibly unfolds the reason why Vermont may be One remarkably fine animal belonging to Mr. 
considered the banner State for prime horses ; Grosvenor, was exhibited ; he — ® full brother 
and illustrates wherein the Vermonters have been | *° Plato and a most perfect trained animal. We 
wiser than we have in Maine, viz: in practising|‘T°88ed Lake Champlain in a ferry boat with 
the good policy of not being tempted, by any sails. Ducks and gulle were flying. about, re- 
amount of money, to part with their best breed- gardless of the boat. On landing we drove to 
ers. Had the Justin and Sherman Morgan, | the house of Juba Howe, Esq. This gentleman is 
horses which laid the foundation of the best | °g9ged in making flour, as well asstock raising. 
breed of horses in the world, or old Black Hawk, | He showed us four animals, good representations 
who gave to that breed the finishing touch of of Black Hawk stock; one splendid black fellow 
elegance of figure and supremacy of speed, been kept us pretty close in the corner of the yard as 
owned in Maine, they would have been sold out| he showed his action and snuffed the fresh ai 
of our territory for a moderate sum of money. We dined with Mr. Howe and started immedi- 
But the Vermonters knew better. They knew | ®tely afterward to recross the Lake before dark. 
that after these horses had established the repu-|99 our way to the Lake we examined the well 
tation they did, that their very bones would draw known horse Hard Road; we did not res him 
purchasers to the State, for horses of their line- | ©*°rcise but he looked finely. After recrossing the 
age, and they resisted all offers and kept them Lake, Mr. Bush drove us to his own house in 
while living, and buried them with honors, when Shoreham, arriving late; here again we met from 
dead, within their own borders. The result Mr. B. and his excellent lady that true hospital- 
proves the wisdom of their course. ity, 80 grateful to the traveler. 

Our friend also shows the farmers of Maine| Mr. Bush has been extensively engaged in rais- 
how much more extensively the Vermonters go ing fine blooded Merino Sheep, considerable 
into the breeding of horses than we do. It is|umbers of which he keeps on hand for sale, his 
not a very uncommon thing to find fifty or a hun-| ™arket being mostly in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan 
dred head of cattle, or several hundred sheep on|®0d Indiana. I was so struck with the peeuliar 
some of our farms in Maine, but where will you merits of one buck that I purchased him to bring 
find fifty colts in any one of our barnyards? to Maine, although Tam not engaged in sheep 

. husbandry. In rearing and improving the stock 
of horses, Mr. Bush excels, being associated with 
R. 8. Denny, Esq., of Worcester county, Mass., 
whose sound judgment in everything pertaining 
to rearing fine horses is the result of great expe- 
rience, and manifests itself in his excellent selec- 
tion of good mares. In the stables of the above 
gentlemen we saw among many other celebrities, 
Pocahontas the fastest pacing mare in the world, 
she performed her mile in 2.17—wo minutes and 
seventeen seconds. By her side stood Nameoka, 
who has paced a mile in 2.22. They were both 
with foal by Ethan Allen. 

The original Mary Taylor of the Long Island 
track is also among the number. Many of your 
readers will remember this remarkable mare, she 
challenged the world in 1845. She is descended 
from the celebrated Eclipse. Pocahontas is 
thoroughbred and a most remarkable looking ani- 
mal. Had I not spun this article to such a length 
I should mention’ many other noted animals.— 
Messrs. Denny and Bush have on this place up- 
wards of seventy animals, mostly raised by them- 
selves ; these sell readily west and south at what 
to us would seem to be great prices. Mr. Bush 
informed me that they were breeding from 10 
different horses, among which were Ethan Allen, 
Old Columbus, Young Columbus, North Star, 
Trotting Childers, Sherman Black Hawk, Champ, 
Slasher and others. Their principal orders this 
fall are for Ethan Allen and Black Hawk stock. 
Here allow me to correct an error believed by 
many here, in which I also participated, that 
much of Ethan Allen stock wasunsound. I saw 
in four days nearly one hundred colts of his get 
from three years of age down, and but one of 
which was blemished, this the result of accident. 
I repeatedly enquired among the horsemen after 
this difficulty but was as often told that it did 
not exist. Friday we spent in visiting several 
stock farms, among which was the one upon 
which Ethan Allen is kept. Mr. Rowe, one of his 
proprietors received us with much courtesy and 
showed his stock, which is mostly from his une- 
qualied horse. Mr. Rowe has several brood mares 
with foals by Ethan which he offered for sale for 
reasonable prices. Mr. and Mrs. Rowe spent the 
evening with us at Mr. Bush’s. I observed while 
at Mr. Rowe’s a fine flock of Cotswold Sheep. 

Saturday we again crossed Lake Champlain to 
Ticonderoga. The Lake was so obstructed with 
ice that we were obliged to land one mile north 
of the ferry landing in the pasture, and found 
our way to the road as best we could. We drove 
past the spring where the British soldiers drank 
after battle, and so many died from the effects of 
the cold water ; it runs direct from the lime rock, 
a perfectly clear crystal fountain. Visited the 
stable of Mr. Bennet, owner of trotting stallion 
Vinco, who is a beautiful figured horse, looking 
much like his sire, Black Hawk, except size and 
color. From here we drove to the stock furm of 
William Baldwin, Esq., who hass everal fine ahi- 
mals, one of which is very beautiful and fast; 
this animal he intends keeping for his own use. 
Mr. B. disp'ays intelligence and practical good 
sense in his method of improving his stock, from 
which many of our stock raisers might take an 
example ; he keeps the best for his own use.— 
Near Mr. Baldwin, resides Mr. Holcomb, half 
owner of Ethan Allen. He has a remarkable 
mare six years old, by Ethan, his first colt, called 
Fanny Allen. She is with foal by Ethan, and 
is said to be very fleet. We hasten to recross the 
lake which took us three hours hard labor break- 
ing ice in the dark, but opr enterprising boat- 
man was good for difficulties of this kind. We 
landed safely and arrived before eight o’clock at 
Mr. Bush’s. Sunday we spent by the fireside.— 
Monday continued examining stock until 3 
o’clock, when we started homewards calling on 
David Hill, Esq., who rode to Middlebury wit 
us, where we were joined by Mr. Rowe who was 
sending away stock by railroad. We were en- 
tertained by Mr. Adams of House, Middle- 
bury, in a capital manner and sent on our way 
rejoicing, arriving in Boston Tuesday evening. 
In this hasty visit to our brothers in a neighbor- 
ing State, we were not able to compare to any 
considerable extent, our system of feeding with 
theirs. But one thing I observed, that horses 
here in Maine have much better care in bad weath- 
er than in Vermont, where mares and colts, fil- 
lies and geldings were not housed or yarded, al- 
though the snow was eight inches deep, and for 
the most part were obliged to geta living by 
pawing away the snow. I believe this plan is 
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Mr. Eptror :—Having occasion within the last 
month, to visit several towns in Addison county, 
Vt., and meeting some of the prominent stock 
raisers of that region at their homes, I thought a 
few remarks of what I saw might be of interest 
to some of your readers. 

[ left Boston Wednesday, Nov. 24th, by Fitch- 
burg Railroad for Middlebury, Vt. The distance 
from Boston to Middlebury is about two hun- 
dred miles, the route passing through many 
beautiful thriving villages, which present such a 
fresh lifelike appearance that one hardly notices 
the lapse of time, but wonders, as the train dash- 
es around the projection of a hill, or through 
some wood, or rises to the summit of a range of 
hills, where the next village will be. Whether 
like a ‘‘oity that is set on a hill cannot be hid,” 
or nestling close in the valley we may look down 
upon its roofs and the busy scene it presents.— 
We have scarcely time to imagine what are the 
industrial pursuits of the inhabitants before the 
warning sounds, and we draw up to the depot 
and are off to the next stopping place. At 
Winchendon I was joined by a friend who had 
previously engaged to meet me here, and proceed 
together. We passed through the towns of 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Brandon, arriv- 
ing at Middlebury about 4 o'clock, having in 
the course of the afternoon passed from the east- 
ern to the western slope of the Green Mountains. 
Middlebury is beautifully situated upon the west- 
ern slope of the Green Mountains, about eighteen 
miles from Lake Champlain. It isa place of 
much importance, annually forwarding large 
quantities of produce, manufactured articles, 
cattle and horses to eastern and southern mark- 
ets. On arriving at Middlebury we were met by 
E. D. Bush, Esq., of Shoreham with a span of 
fine colts, who took us at a rapid pace (for which 
the Vermont horses are so celebrated) to the sub- 
stantial mansion of David Hill, Esq., of Brid- 
port. Here we experienced the genuine hearty 
welcome to strangers so characteristic of the peo- 
ple of the Green Hills. 

Mr. David Hill, most of your readers are 
doubtless aware, is the gentleman to whose en- 
lightened views and perseverance Vermont owes 
so much, in introducing to that State the splen- 
did breed of horses known as Black Hawks. The 
horse Black Hawk, from whom has descended 
most of the best class of trotting horses in the 
United States, was taken to Vt. by Mr. Hill, who 
being perfectly well aware of his value as a stock 
horse, refused to sell him at any price, preferring 
to benefit his neighbors and State by keeping this 
noble animal, rather than take a large price for 
him, to be taken upon the track and his powers 
reduced by hard labor for which he was s0 emi- 
nently fitted. This horse under Mr. Hill was nev- 
er taxed to his utmost, to beat his competitors, 
and the public will never know what speed might 
have been shown. The result of Mr. Hill’s course 
has been to place Vermont foremost as the banner 
State in rearing sporting and pleasure horses, and 
bring at least half a million dollars to her 
stock raisers for this excellent breed. Black 
Hawk was the son of Sherman Morgan, he by 
Justin Morgan. The dam of Black Hawk was 
thorough bred. Here was united the most desira- 
ble qualities, strength, speed, bottom or staging 
qualities, and, what is absolutely necessary in a 
trotting horse, docility, and good temper. These 
requisites he transmitted to hjs progeny with a 
wonderful degree of certainty, the amount of 
thoroughbred blood in the sire, imparting clean, 
spare heads and necks to his colts, freeing most 
of them of the liability to thickness of wind, 
which is rather characteristic of other branches 
of the Morgan stock when puified to high speed. 

Among the celebrated colts of Black Hawk, 
Mr. Hill named the following :—Red Leg, who 
trotted 10 miles in 29 minutes, Lancet, Ethan 
Allen, Black Hawk Maid, Belle of Saratoga, Sher- 
man Black Mawk, Lone Star, Rip Van Winkle, 
North Sfar, Trotting Childers, Flying Cloud, 
Plato, Hard Road, Champion, Addison, Prince, 
Vinco, Spirit of the Times, and a hdst of others. 

Mr. Hill has upon his place upwards of fifty 
colts of the Black Hawk stock, of different ages, 
from which many very fine animals might be se- 
lected, he is constantly receiving orders from the 
South and West for them. In his stable we saw 
the celebrated horse Rip Van Winkle, whose 
Speed at three years of age was considered won- 
derful. Having met with an accident, his owner 
has not shown him to the public for some time ; 

















making our horses tender by too much care, yet, 
asa matter of economy in food and health, we 
should give them good shelter and nourishing 
food, that a constant improvement or growth 
may be expected. The change from excellent 
fall feed to a musty stack for young stock is poor 
economy, and to toughen a young colt just 
weaned, in the lots unhoused, or among other 
young horses during the cold of December, is a 
poor plan in myestimation. The best stock rais- 
ers in Vermont do not do so, but very many think 
it the best method for rearing. My desire in 
sending this to your paper is to call the attention 
of horse raisers to this stock, hoping that our 
farmers may be induced to improve, as much as 
may be aclass of farm stock, which, if carefully 
attended to, will bring us here in Maine, as sub- 
stantial a compensation as has been realized by 
our brothers in Vermont. T.S. L. 


BE GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 

Every human being was sent into the world to 
perform some good use or other. It may be ina 
humble sphere, but nevertheless a good use, or 
it may be in a higher sphere, but perhaps not 
more necessary than that of the humble station, 
and therefore not more honorable in itself con- 
sidered. It isa duty imperative upon every in- 
dividual to fit himself so as to be good for some- 
thing. ‘ 

Any man or woman who may think themselves 
exempted from doing this, on account of being 
born wealthy, or from any other accidental cir- 
cumstance of rank or portion, either mistakes the 
object of their creation or perverts the facts 
which point out their duty in this respect. We 
have been amused with the arguments used by a 
very sensible Chinaman made before a band of 
Melbourne miners in Australia. They show 
what value other people, whom we consider bar- 
barians, place upon skill, though it may be in 
humble occupations and stations, and it gives a 
lesson which ought to impress us with the idea 
that the humble man, who is good for something, 
is of vastly more consequence to the community 
than an ignorant loafer, though he may boast of 
high blood and great riches. 

The Melbourne miners proposed to drive the 
Chinamen out of the Country, and they peti- 
tioned their Legislature to do it. One of their 
tribe named Quang Chew thus plead against the 
proposed injustice. 

‘* Among our numbers we have men well skilled 
in gardening and the culture of all sorts of fruits 
and flowers ; likewise carpenters, and workers in 
fine wood and in ivory, which we hear abounds 
in your forests ; also cunning agriculturists, who 
know how to manage the worst as wellas the 
best soils, particularly Leu Lee, and his first 
nephew ; also men accustomed to make ornamen- 
tal bridges, and a skilful man named Yaw, who 
can make the best kites, having wings and great 
glass eyes not to be surpassed ; likewise Yeu, who 
understands the breeding of fish, and birds, and 
dogs, and cats; also many excellent cooks who 
would allow nothing to be wasted ; and moreover 
we have lock makers, toy makers, and many um- 
brella makers, conjurers, &. Why should all 
these things be sent back with disgrace ?”’ 


Net Weicat or Hoes. At this season the fol- 
lowing table for determining the net by the gross 
weight of hogs, may be useful to dealersin pork. 
It is based upon the Kentucky rule—that is, for 
100 pounds gress deduct 25 pounds; for the 
second 100 pounds, subtract 124 pounds, and for 
the third 100 pounds deduct 64 pounds. All over 
300 pounds is calculated as net: 











100 gross will net, 75 200 do 162 
105 do 79 205 do 167 
110 do 83 210 do 174 
115 do 88 215 do 176 
120 do * 92 220 do 181 
125 do 96 225 do 185 
130 do 101 230 do 190 
135 do 105 235 do 195 
140 do 110 240 do 200 
145 do 114. 245 do 209 
150 do 118 250 do 214 
155 dv 124 255 do 218 
160 do 127 260 do 223 
165 do “131 265 do 228 
170 do 136 270 do 232 
175 do 140 275 do 237 
180 do 143 280 do 242 
185 do 149 285 do 246 
190 do 153 290 do 251 
195 do 158 295 do 256 





Tuz Sucan Cangattue West. A traveling 
correspondent of the Portland Advertiser says : 
“Throughout the State of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illirois, the Chanese Sugar Cane has been most 
extensively cultivated during the past season, 
and with such happy results as promise to make 
‘Sorghum’ one of the staple products of this re- 
gion of the country. The sigup is really very 
fine, possessing a flavor which many consider su- 
perior to the best refined molasses from New Or- 
leans. I find it figuring on the ‘bills of fare’ at 
the best hotels in this city, as well asin St. Louis 
and Chicago, and from the way it is called for 
by the guests, should judgo that it has become a 
favorite luxury in the West. There is some 
difficulty as yet in finding a process for convert- 
ing the molasses into well granulated and crys- 
talized sugar, but it is said some recent experi- 
ments in Northern Illinois have been attended 





with very favorable results.’’ © 





~—NORTH DEVON CATTLE. 

The North Devon cattle are at length begin- 
ning to be raised quite extensively in Maine.— 
We say at length, for it has been a long time 
since the first were introduced into the State.— 
As long ago as 1834, a pair or more were sent by 
Mr. Thorndike of Boston, on to the large farm 
that he then owned in the town of Jackson, 
Waldo county. These were obtained of Mr. 
Patterson, near Baltimore. They were prime 
animals of the kind, but farmers had begun to 
turn their attention to Durhams, and they con- 
sidered the Devons too smal) to suitthem. Some 
years after-this the Messrs. Percival of Water- 
ville introduced a pair or two into their section. 
These were also full bloods and good specimens 
of the breed. The same objection was made to 
them; the farmers considered them too small.— 
A few were kept by the Messrs. Anderson of 
Windham, who were satisfied with their size and 
more particularly pleased with their beauty, sym- 
metry and hardiness. It was, however, reserved 
for friend Isaiah Wentworth of the Shaker fam- 
ily in East Poland to give the main start to the 
enthusiasm that now prevails in regard to them. 
The late Show, by affording him and others who 
admired this breed to bring them together and to 
give the public an opportunity to see and exam- 
ine them, has also been, instrumental in affording 
opportunities of purchase not hitherto had. 

Some contend that instead of being called a 
breed they should be called a race, because they 
consider them naturally a distinct class of the 
ox family, and not a breed made by the ingenuity 
of man, in crossing for a long series of years, so 
as to fix certaig desirable traits. Nature makes 
races and man makes breeds. There is a remark- 
able uniformity among the Devons, and this 
helps their popularity wonderfully. Arthur 
Young described the Devons of his day as of a 
bright red color; neck and head small; eye prom- 
inent, and around ita ring of bright yellow; the 
nose, round the nostrils having the same color; 
the horn clear and transparent, upright, tapering 
and gently curved, but not tipped with black. 

Inan Agricultural report of the Devonshire, 
made some years ago, Mr. Vancouver describes 
them with a head small and clean and free from 
flesh about the jaws ; deer like, light and airy in 
its countenance ; neck long and thin; throat 
free from jowl or dewlap; nose and round its 
eyes of a dark orange color ; ears thin and point- 
ed, tinged in the inside with the same color that 
is always found to encircle the eyes ; horns thin 
and fine to their roots, of a cream color, tipped 
with black, growing with a regular curve up- 
ward and rather springing from each other ; 
light in the withers, resting on a shoulder and 
little retiring and spreading and so rounded be- 
low as to sink all appearance of its pinion in the 
body of the animal; open bosom with a deep 
chest or keel, small and tapering below the knee, 
fine at and above the joint and where the arm 
begins to increase it becomes suddenly lost in the 
shoulder; line of the back straight from wither 
to rump lying completely in a level with the pin 
or huckles which lie wide open ; the hind,quar- 
ters seated high with flesh bearing a fine haired 
ham tapering from the hock to the fetlock ; long 
from rump to huckle and from pinion of the 
shoulder to the end of the nose ; thin, loose skin 
covered with hair, inclined to curl whenever the 
animal is in good condition, and in full coat, 
when it also becomes mottled with darker shades 
of its permanent color, which is of a bright 
blood red, without white, or other spots, particu- 
larly on the male; a white udder is sometimes 
passed over but seldom without objection. You- 
att says that the North Devons are highly es- 
teemed, both for feeding and draught, but are 
not so much valued for the dairy, yet their milk 
although deficient in quantity, is of such excel- 
lent quality that as much butter can be made from 
the milk of a North Devon cow as from that 
yielded by the breeds which are esteemed better 
milkers. 





Grinpine Feep. “Ifa machine was invented 
to grind hay,”’ says the London Farmer’s Mag., 
‘*the ground article would approximate in value 
to unground oats in producing fat and muscle.’’ 
Chopping hay and stalks is the process that 
comes nearest to grinding, and relieves the ani- 
mal of just so much labor as it takes to do it. 
Twenty-five pounds of dry haya day is a good 
deal of work for the muscles of one pair of jaws, 
if they have the whole burden of its reduction to 
small bitsand powder; this labor affects the 
whole system, like other labor, retarding the an- 
imal’s growth and rendering more food necessary 
to supply the waste of its tissues. The same rea- 
soning applies to grinding other food for stock. 

[Country Gentleman. 





_Sorenum Srrvups.. A prodigious number of 
saccharometers for testing the strength of sirups 
have been made and sold in this city during the 
present autumn. Their purchasers, as we have 
been informed, were mostly western farmers who 
obtained them for testing sirups made from Sor- 
ghum cane. From this we infer that the new 
sugar plant was extensively cultivated during the 
past season, and that the sirup made from it will 
take the place, in a great measure, of common 
molasses, among our rural populations. 





[Scientific American. 


A GREAT HENERY. 


A Mr. De Sora of Paris, having discovered the 
secret of making hens lay every day in the year, 
by feeding them with horse flesh, raw and minced, 
bethought him of going into the fresh egg busi- 
ness on 2 large scale. 
with three hundred hens, and found that they | 
averaged the first year some twenty-five dozen 
eggs each. Last season he had 100,000 hens at, 
work, with a fair proportion of male birds, and | 
the proportioned result was the same. To sup- 
ply the great consumption of meat, the numer- 
ous disabled and worn out horses in and around | 
Paris are depended on. They are neatly and | 
scientifically slaughtered at M. De Sora’s own 
abattoir. The blood is sold for art purposes.— 
The tanners buy the skins. The glue makers 
and manufacturers of Prussian glue get the heads, 
hoofs, shanks, &c. The button-makers buy the 
large bones. : 

The average consumption of horses per day is 
twenty-two, and so well arranged is the system, 
that the proceeds of the sale of the hides, bones, 
&c., make a profit on the original cost of the 
horses. Another item of profit is the manure 
from the fowl yards, which is eagerly sought for 
by the gardeners in the neighborhood. About 
one hundred persons, mostly females, are em- 
ployed in the various departments of the henery. 
The expenses of the establishment, including re- 
pairs, interest, &c., amount to about $75,000 
per annum. The sale of eggs last winter were 
40,000 dozen a week, at four frances for six dozen, 
or $5000 per week, which is $250,000 per an- 
num. So that Mr. De Sora can both cluck and 
crow over his hens, that bring him in a clear 
revenue of nearly $175,000 a year. 





TELESCOPES. 

A first class of telescope costs a good sum, 
but it is not generally keown that, for a 
few shillings, one may be constructed, the 
possession of which might add greatly to the en- 
joyment of family groups, and others, in their ad- 
miration of the comet. Procure from an opti- 
cian a 36-inch object glass (that is, a convex glass, 
which produces a focus of the sun’s rays at the 
distance of 36 inches), and a one-inch eyeglass 
(that is a convex glass producing a focus at one 
inch). Employ a tinplate worker to make two 
tin tubes, one 30 inches long, and about 1 1-4 
inch diameter ; the other 10 or 12 inches long, 
and its diameter such that it will just slide com- 
fortably inside the larger. The inside of these 
tubes should first be painted or otherwise lined 
with a dull black. At the end of the larger tube, 
an ingenious workman will have no difficulty in 
securing the object glass, so that no more than 
an inch diameter of it shall be exposed, and at 
the end of the smaller, the eyeglass must be fixed. 
When the open end of one tube is inserted into 
the open end of the other so that the two glasses 
shall be about 27 inches apart, a telescope will 
be present which will magnify the diameter of 
object 36 times; or, in other words, will make 
heavenly objects appear 36 time nearer.. With 
such a telescope, the satellites of Jupiter, the 
crescent of Venus, and the inequalities of the sur- 
face of the moon may be distinguished. .Galil- 
eo’s telescope with which he made the first dis- 
cayeries in the heavens, did not magnify more. 

An ingenious person will readily extemporise 
a stand for the telescope. [N. Y. Comm. Adv. 





Tue Harsor or Nacasakt. It isa mountain 
lake, this harbor of Nagasaki, and its inclined 
sides look like two vast gardens, so highly culti- 
vated is every spotin sight. True, you see patch- 
es of trees and even large groves here and there, 
but nine out of the ten parts of the country in 
sight are under constant and perfect cultivation. 
Such cultivation as this is! The hills are steep 
and the rains protracted and vibdlent here; so 
much so that were they hills of the United States 
they would soon be furrowed with deep and ex- 
hausting ‘‘gullies.’”? Such however, is far from the 
case in these regions, where time and the patient 
industry of a thrifty people have pitted them- 
selves against the drawbacks of nature and gain- 
ed the victory. Look at these hills (range after 
range of them) upon either hand, how they com- 
mence at the surfless beach and run back for 
miles into the elevated distance of the interior. 
How their sides show nothing but houses, con- 
tinuous fields and occasional groves. How these 
are composed of level patches, made level and 
raised one above the other, like the seats:of a vast 
amphitheatre, by first raising a stoffe wall and 
then filling in with earth, rubbish dnd manure. 
Where the plane of* this earth strikes the hill- 
side another wall is raised, more filling thrown 
in, and so on until the whole face of the hills is 
covered with a succession of huge steps, as it were. 
Oh! it is a beautiful harbor—she most beautiful, 


every one says, ‘‘that we have ever seen.”’ 
[Corr. Philadelphia Ledger. 





Racs. The importation of rags for the purpose 
of paper-making isa great deal more extensive 
than most people would imagine. During the 
year 1857 we imported 44,582,080 pounds, valued 
at $1,448,125, and makieg 59,461 bales; 35,- 
591 bales were from Italy, and more than one- 
third are entirely linen, the rest being a mixture 
of linen and cotton. About 2000 bales were-also 
imported from the free cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen. France prohibits the exportation of 
rags, and so does Rome; the few which we get 
from Ancona (a Roman province) being by 
special permission on payment of large fees. 
Prussia and Germany generally impose so high) 
an export duty on rags as to stop the trade) 
entirely. The exports from Alexandria and 
Smyrna are chiefly collected in Asia Minor by 
agents having license from the government, and 
the domestic demand must be supplied before any 
can be exported. It is the same with Tricste, 
where only the surplus is allowed to come away. 
The Trieste rags are collected all over Hungary. 
We arednformed that New York and Boston 
receive the largest quantity, and the place that 
ships the most is Leghorn in Italy. 
[Scientific American. 

Tar as a Disinrectant. The editor of the 
Medina Gazette tells of a skunk being captured 
in a house bya dog, with the usual result of 
disgust to the victors. The terrible scent was 
neutralized by burning tar upon live coals of fire 
by which the air was purified as if by magic. If 
this kind of fumigation isa sure specific, it de- 

















serves to be known and put upon record. 
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Slational Affairs. 


-PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





He began his experiment | Fellow Citizens of the Senate 


and House of Representatives:— 


When we compare the condition of the country at the pres- 
ent day with what it was one yeur ago, at the meeting of Con- 
gress, we have much reason for gratitude to that Almighty Provi- 
dence, which has never failed to interpose for our relief at the 
most critical period of our history. One year ago the sectional 
strife between the North and the South on the dangerous subject 
of slavery, had again become so inten-e as to threaten the peace 
and perpetuity of the confederacy. The application for the ad- 
mission of Kanaas as a State into the Union, fostered this un- 
happy agitation, and brought the whole subject once more be- 
fure Congress. It was the desire of every patriot that such 
measures of legislition might be adopte:!, as would remove the 
excitement from the States, and confine it to the Territory where 
it legitimately belonged. Much has been done, I am happy to 
say, towards the accomplishment of this object, during the last 
session of Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States had previously de- 
cided, that all American citizens have an equal right to take in- 
to the Territorics whatever is held as property under the laws 
of any of the States, and to hold such property there under the 
guardiensiap of the federal constitution, so long as the territori- 
al condition shall remain. 

This is now a well established position, and the proceedings of 
the lust session were alone wanting to give it practical effect.— 
The principle has been recognized, in some for.n or other, by an 
almos! unanimous vote of both houses of Congress, that a Ter- 
ritory has a right to come into the Union either a8 a free ora 
slave State. according to the will of a majority of its people. The 
just equality of all the States has thus been vindicated, and a 
fruitful source of dangerous dissension amoug them has been 
moved, 

Wh..tst such has been the beneficial tendency of your legis!a- 
tive proceedings ontside of Kansas, their influence hax been no- 
where so happy as within that Territory itself. Left to manage 
and contro] its own affairs in it« own way, without the pressure 
of external influence, the revolutionary Topeka organization and 
all resistance to the territorial government esiablished by Con- 
gress, have been finally abandoned. As a natural consequence 
that fine Territory now appears to be tranquil and prosperour, 
and is attracting increasing thousands cf emigrants to make it 
their happy home. 

The past unfertunate experience of Kansas has enforced the 
lesson so often already taught, that resistance to lawful author- 
ity, under our form of government, cannot fail in the end to 
prove disastrous to its authors. Lad the people of the Territo- 
ry yielded obedience to the laws enacted by their Legislature, it 
would at the present moment have contained a large additional 
population of industrious and enterprising citizens, who have 
been deterred from entering its borders by the existence of civil 
strife and organized rebellion. : 

It was the resistance to rightful authority and the persevering 
attempts to establish a revolutionary government under the To- 
peka Constitution, which caused the people of Kansas to com- 
mit the grave error of refusing to vote for delegates to the con- 
vention to frame a constitution under a law not denied t> be fair 
and just in its provisions. This refusal to vote has been the 
prolific source of all the evils which have followed. In their 
hostility to the Territorial government they disregarded the prin- 
ciple, absolutely essential to the working of our form of govern- 
ment, that a majority of those who vote—nct the majority who 
oy remain at home, from whatever cause—must decide the re- 
suit of an election. For this reason, seeking to take advantage 
of their own error, they denied the authority of the convention 
thus elected to frame a constitution. 

The convention, notwithstanding, proceeded to adopt a consti- 
tution unexceptional in its general features, and providing for 
the submission of the slavery question to a vote of the people, 
Which, in my opinion, they were bound to do under the Kansas 
antl Nebraska act. This was the all-important question which 
had alone convulsed the Territory; and yet the opponents of the 
lawful government, persi-ting in their first error, refrained from 
exercising their right to vote, and preferred that slavery should 
continue rather than surrender their revolutionary Topeka or- 
ganization. 

A wiser ond better spirit seemed to prevail before the first 
Monday of January last, when an election was held under the 
constitution, A majority of the people then voted for a Govern- 
or and other State officers, fur a member of Congress, and mem- 
bers of the State Legislature. This election was warmly cin- 
tested by jhe two political parties in Kansas, and a greater vote 
was polled thin at apy previous election. A large majority of 
the members of the Legislature elect belonged to that party 
which had previously refused to vote. The anti-slavery party 
were thus placed in the ascendant, and the political power of the 
State was in their own hands. Had Congress xdmilted Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecom; ton constitution, the Legisia- 
ture might, at its very first session, hive submitted the question 
to a vote of the people, whether they would or would not have 
&@ convention to amend their constitution either on the slavery 
or any other question, and have adopted all necessary means for 
giving speedy effect to the will of the majority. Thus the Kan- 
sas question would have been immediately and finally settled. 

Under these circumstances, I submitted to Congress the con- 
stitution thus framed, with all the officers already elected neces- 
sary to put the State government into cperation, acc mpanied 
by a strong recommendation in favor of the admission of Kansas 
as a State. In the course of my long pubdiic life I have never 
performed any official act, which, in the retrospect, has afforded 
me more hear. felt satisfaction. Its admission could have inflict- 
ed no possible injury on any human being. whilst it would, with- 
in a brief period, have restore! peace to Kansas anil harmony 
to the Union In that event the slavery question would ere this 
have been finally settled, aecording to the legally expressed will 
of a majority of the voters, and popular sovereignty would thus 
have been vindicated in a constitutional manner. 

With my deep convictions of duty, I could have pursued no 
other course. It is true, that as an individual, I had expressed 
an opinion, both before and during the session of the convention, 
in favor of submitting the remaining clauses of the constitution, 
as well as that concerning slavery, to the people. But, acting in 
an Official character, neither myself nor any human authority 
had the power to rejudge the proceedings of the convention, ard 
deciare the constitatioa which it had framed to be a nullity. To 
have done this would have been a violution of the Kansas and 
Nebraska act, which left the people of the territory ‘perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institu:ions in their own 
way, subject only to the constitution of the United States.” It 
would equally have viclated the great principle of popular sov- 
oreignty, at the foundation of our institutions, to deprive the 
people of the power, if they thought proper to exercise it, of 
confiding to delegates elected by themselves the trust of framing 
a constitution, without requiring them to subject their constitu- 
ents to the trouble, «xpense and delay of a second election. It 
would have been in opposition tu many precedents in our histo- 
ry, commencing in the very best age of the republic, of the ad- 
mission of Terr.tories as States into the Union, without a previ- 
ous vote of the people approving their constitution. 

Itis to be lamented that a question so insignificant when 
viewed in its practical effects on the people of Kansas, whether 
decided one way or the other, should have kindled such a flame 
of excitement throughout the country. This reflection may 
prove to be a lesson of wisdom and of warning for our future 
guidance. Practically considered, the question is simply wheth- 
er the people of that territory should first come intu the Union 
and then change any provision in their corstitution not agree- 
able tu themselves, or accomplixh the very same objeci by re- 
maining out of the Union and framing another constitution in 
accordance with their will? In either case the result would be 
precisely the same. The only difference in point of fact is, that 
the object would have been much sooner attained, and the pa- 
cification of Kansas more speedily effected, had it been admit- 
ted as a S:ate during the last session of Congress. 


My recommendation, however, for the. immediate admission 
of Kansas, failed to meet the approbation of Congress. They 
deemed it wiser to adopt a different measure for the settlement 
of the question. For my own part, I should have been willing 
to yield my assent to almost any constitutional measure to ac- 
cowplish this object. 1, therefore, cordially acquiesced in what 
has been called the English compromise, and approved the 
“act for the admission of the State of Kansas into the Union,” 
upon the terms therein prescribed. 

Under the ordi which panied the Lecompton con- 
stitution, the people of Kansas had claimed double the quanti- 
ty of public lands for the support of common schools, which 
had ever been previously granted to any State upon entering 
the Union ; and also the alternate sections of land for twelve 
miles on each side of two railroads, proposed to be constructed 
from the northern to the south boundary of the State. Con- 
gress, deeming these claims unreasonable, by the act of May 4, 
1858, to which I have just referred, for the admission of the 
State on an equal footing with the original States, but “upon 
the fundamenial condition preeedent” that a majority of the 
people thereof, at an election to be held for that purpose, 
should, in place of the very large granis of public lands which 
they had de.nanded under the ordinance, accept such grants as 
had been made to Minnesota and other new @tates. Under 
this act, should a majority reject the proposition offered them, 
“it shall be deemed and held that the people of Kansas do nut 
desire admission into the Union with said constitution ander 
the conditions set forth in said proposition.” In that event the 
act authorizes the people of the territory to elect delegates to 
form a constitution and State government for themselves, “‘when- 
ever, and not before, it is ascertained by a census, duly and 
legally taken, that the population of said territory equals or 
exceeds the ratio of represeatation required for 4 member of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States.”” The delegates thus assembled, ‘‘shail first determine 
by a vote whether it ix the wish of the peopie of the proposed 
State to be admitted into the Union at that time, and, if so, 
shall proceed to form a constitution, and take ali necessary 
steps for the establishment of a State government, in conformi- 
ty with the federal constitution.” After this constitucion shall 
have been formed, Congress, carrying out the principles of 
popular sovereignty and non-intervention, have left “the mode 
and manner of its approval! or ratification by the people of the 
proposed State” to be “prescribed by law,” and they “shall 
then be admitted into the Union as a State under such consti- 
tution thus fairly and legaliy made, without slavery, as said 
constitution may prescribe.” ¢ 

An election was held throughout Kansas in pursuance of the 
provisions of this act, on the second day of August last, and it 
resultedlin the election, by a large majority, of the proposition 
submitted to by the people of Congress. This being the case, 
they are now authorized to form another constitution, prepura- 
tory to admission into the Union, but not until their number, as 
ascertained by a census, shall equal or exceed the ratio required 
to elect a member to the House of Representatives. 


It is not probable, in the present state of the tase, thata 
third constitution can be lawfully framed and presented to 
Congress by Kansas, before its population shall have reached 
the designated number. Noris it to be presumed that, afier 
their tad experience ip resisting the territorial Jawa, they will 
attempt te adopt a constitution in express violation of the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress. During the ses-ion of 1856, 
much of the time of Congress was occupied on the question of 
admitting Kansas under the Topeka constitution. Aguin, near- 
ly the whole of the jast session was devoted to the question of 
its adnission under the Lecompton consti ution. Surely it is 
not unreasonable to require the people of Kansas to wai: before 
making @ third attempt, until the number of their inhabitants 
sbali amount to ninety-three thoutand four hundred and twenty. 
Daring this brief period the harmony of the States, as well as 
the great business interests of the country, demand that the 
people of the Union shall not fur a third time be convulsed by 
auother agitation on the Kansus question. By waiting fora 
short time, and acting in obedience to law, Kansas will giide 
into the Union without the slightest impediment. 

This excellent provision, which Congress have applied to 
Kansas, ought to be extended and rendered applicabe te all 
territories which may hereafter scek udmissivn into the Union. 

Whilst Congress p 8 the undoubted power of admitting 
a new State into the Union, however small may be the number 
of its inhabitants, yet tlis power ought not, in my opinion, to 
be exercised before the population shall t to the ratio re- 
quired by the act for the admission of Kansas. Had this been 
previously the rule, the country would have escaped all the 
evils and misfortunes to which it has been exposed by the Kan- 
sas question. 











Of course, it would be unjust to give this rule a retrospective 
application, and exclude a State which, acting upon the past 
practice of the government, hus already formed its constitution, 
elected its Legislature and other officers, and is now prepared 
to enter the Union. 

This rule ought to he adopted, whether we consider its bear- 
ing on the people of the territories or upon the people of the 
existing States. Many of the serious dissensions which have 
prevailed in Congress and throughout the country, would have 
een avoided, had this rale been established at an earlier period 
of the government. 

Immedilate’y upon the formation of a new territory, peeple 
from different States and from foreign countries rush into it, for 
the laudsble purpose of improving their condition, Their first 
duty to them-e:ves is to open and cultivate farms, to construct 
roads, @ establish schools, to erect places of public worship, 
and to devote their energies geuerally to reclaim the wilderness 
and to lay the foundation of a flourishing and prosperous com- 
monwealth. If, in this incipient condition, with a population of 
a few thousand, they should prematurely enter the Union, they 
are oppressed by the burden of State taxation, and the means 
necessary for the improvement of the Territory and the advance- 
ment of their own interests, are thus diverted to very different 
purposes. 

The federal government has ever been a liberal parent to the 
Territories, and a generous contributor to the useful enterprises 
of the early settlers. It has paid the expenses of their govern- 
ments and legislative assemblies out of the common treasuny, 
and thus relieved them from a heavy charge. Under these cir- 
cumstances nething can be better calculated to retard their use- 
ful employments by prematurely exciting angry political con- 
tes!s among themselves, for the benefit of a-piring leaders. It 
is surely no hardship for embryo governors, senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, to wait until the number of inbabitants shall 
equal those of a single Congressional district. They surely 
onght not to be permitted to rush into the Union with a popula- 
tion less than one-half of several of the large counties in the in- 
terior of some of the States. This was the condition of Kansas 
when it made application to be admitted under the Topeka Con- 
stitution. Besides, it requires some time to render the mass of 
a population collected in a new Territory at all homogeneous, 
and to unite them on anything like a fixed policy. Establish 
the rule, and all will look forward to it and govern themselves 
necordingly. 

But justice to the people of the several States requires that 
this rule should be established by Congress. Each State is en- 
titled to two Senators and at least one Representative in Con- 
gress. Should the people of the States fail to elect a Vice Pres - 
ident, the power devolves upon the Senate to select this officer 
from the two highest candidates on the list. In case of the 
death of the President, the Vice President thus elected by the 
Senate becomes President of the United States. On all ques- 
tions of legislation, the Senators from the smallest States of the 
Uvion have an equal vote with those from the largest. The 
same may be said in regard to the ratification of treaties, and 
of executive appointments. All this has worked admirably in 
practice, whilst it conforms in principle with the character of @ 
government instituted by sovereign States. I presume no 
American citizen would desire the slightest change in the ar- 
| rangement. Still, is it not unjust aud unequal to the existing 
States to invest some forty or fifty thousand people collected in 
a Territory with the attributes of sovereignty, and place them 
en an equal footing with Virginia and New York in the Senate 
ol the United States? 

For these reasons I earnestly recommend the passage of a 
general act which shall provide that upon the application of a 
| Territorial Legislature, declaring their belief that the Territory 
| contains a number of inhabitants which, if in a State, would en- 


the them to elect a member of Congress, it shall be the duty of 








the President to cause a censes of the inhabitants to be taken, 
and if found sufficient, then by the terms of this act to authorize 
them to proceed “in their own way,” to frame a Stete constitu- 
| tion, preparatory totheir admission into the Union. I also re- 
| commend that an appropriation may be made to enable the 
| President to take a census of the people of Kansas. 

The present condition of the Territory of Utah, when con- 
| trasted with what il was one year ago, is a subject for congratu- 
| ation. It was then in a state of open rebellion, and, cost, what 

it might, the character of the government required that this re- 

bellion should be tuppressed and the Mormons compelled to 

yield obedience to the constitution and the laws. In order to 

accomplish this object, Ll informed you in my last annual mes- 
jfage, | appeinted a new Governor instead of Brigham Young, 
| and other federal officers to take the place of those who, con- 
| eu'ting their personal safety, had fonud it necessary to with- 
| draw from the Territory. ‘fo protect these civil officers, and to 

aid them as « posse comitatus, in the execution of the laws in 
cave of need, | ordered a detachment of the army to accom- 
pony them to Utah. The necessity for adopting these measures 
is now demonstrated. 

On the 15th of September, 1657, Governor Young issued his 
proclamation, in the style of an independent sovereign, an- 
neuncing his purpose to resist by force of arms the entry of 
the United States troops into our own Territory of Utah. By 
this he requires all the forces in the Territory to “hold them- 
selves in readiness to march at x momeni’s notice, to repeal 
| any and all such invasion,” and estab] shed martial law from 
its date throughout the Territory. These proved to be no idle 
threats. Forts Bridger and Supply were vacated and burnt 
down by the Mormons, to deprive our troops of a shelter after 
a long and fatiguing march. Orders were issued by Daniel H. 
Welis, styling himselt “Lieutenant General, Nauvoo Legion,” 
to stampede the animals of the United States troops on their 
march, to set fire to their trains, to burn the grass and the 
whole country before them and on their flanks, to keep them 
from sleeping, by cight surprises, and to blockade the road by 
felling trees and destroying the fords of rivers, &c., &c. 

These orders were promptly and effectually obeyed. On the 
4th of October, 1857, the Mormons captured and burned on 
Green river three of our supply trains, consisting of seventy-five 
wagons loaded with provisions and tents for the army, and drove 
away several hundred animals. This diminished the supply of 
the provisions so materially that Gen. Johnston was obliged to 
reduce the rations, and even with this precaution there were only 
salficient left to subsisi the troops until the Ist of June. 

Our little army behaved admirably in their encampment at 
Fort Bridger under these trying privations. In the midst of the 
mountains, in a dreary, unsettled and inhospitable region, more 
than a thousand miles from home, they passed the severe and 
inclement winter without a murmur. They looked forward with 
confidence for relief from their country in due season. and in this 
they were not disappointed. 

The Secretary of War employed all his energies to forward 
them the necessary supplies, and to muster and send such a 
military furce to Utah as would render resistance on the part of 
the Mormons hopeless, and thus terminate the war without the 
effusion of blood, In his efforts he was efficiently sustained by 
Congress. They granted appropriations suflicient to cover the 
deficiency thus necessarily created, and also provided for raising 
two regiments of volunteers, “for the purpose of quelling distur- 
bances in the Territory of Utah, for the protection of supply and 
emigrant trains, and the suppression of Indian hostilities on the 
frontiers.” Happily there was no occasion to call these regi- 
ments into service. If there had been, | should have felt serious 
embarrassment in selecting them, so great was the number of 
our brave and patriotic citizens anxious to serve their country in 
this distant aod apparently dangerous expedition. Thus it has 
been, and thus may it ever be ! 


The wisdom and economy of sending sufficienf reinforce- 
ments to Utah are established not only by the event, but in the 
opinion of those who, from their position and opportunities, are 
the most capable of forming a correct judgment. General John- 
ston, the commander of the forces, in afdressing the Secretary 
of War from Fort Bridger, under date of October 18, 1857, ex- 
presses the opinion that “unless a large force is sent here, from 
the nature of the country, a protracted war on their [the Mor- 
mons’] part is inevitable.” This he considered » 
terminate the war ‘speedily and more economically than if 


to 
at- 
tempted by insufficient means.” 
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These gentlemen ves to my entire satisfac- 
tion, and rendered useful services in executing the humane in- 
tentions of the government. 

It affords me the greatest satisfaction to state, that Governor 
Cumming has performed his duty in an able and conciliatory 
manner, and with the happiest effect. I cannot, in this connec- 
tion, refain from mentioning the valuable services of Col. Thom- 
as L. Kane, who, from motives of pure benevolence, and with- 
out any official character or pecuniary compensation, visited 
Utah during the last inclement winter, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the pacification of the Territory. 

I am happy to iniorm you, that the Governor and other civil 
officers of Ltah, are now performing their appropriate functions 
wi-hout resistance. The authority of the constitution and the 
ae has been fully restored, and peace prevails throughout the 

ferritory. 

A portion of the troops sent to Utah, are now encamped in 
Cedar va ley, furty-four miles southwest of Salt Lake City; and 
the remainder have been ordered to Oregon, to suppress Indian 
hostilities. 

The march of the army to Salt Lake City, through the Indian 
Territory, has had a powerful effect in restraining the hostile 
feelings against the United States, which existed among the In- 
dians in that region, and in securing emigrants to the far Weet 
against their depredations. This will also be the means of es- 
tablishing military posts and promvting settlements along the 
route. 

I recemmend that the benefits of our land laws and the pre- 
emption system be extended to the people of Utah, by the es- 
tabiishment of a land office in that Territory. 

I have occasion, also, to congraculate you on the result of our 
negotiations with China. 


You were informed in my last annual message, that our Min- 
ister had been instructei to occupy a neutral position in the 
hostilities conducted by Great Britain and France against Can- 
ton. Ile was however, at the same time directed to co-operate 
cordially with the British and French Ministers, in all peacefal 
measures to secure by treaty tho-e just concessions to 
commerce which the nations of the world have a right to de- 
mand. It was impossible for me to proceed further than this 
ow my own authority, without usurping the war making power 
which, under the constitution, belongs exclusively to 

Besides, after a careful examination of the nature and extent 
of our grievances, I did not believe they were of such a press- 
ing and aggravated character, as would have justified Congress 
in declaring war against the Chinese Empire, without first mak- 
ing another earnest attempt to adjust them by peaceful - 
ation. I was the more joclined to this «pinion because of the 
severe chastisement which had then but recently inflicted upon 
the Chinese squadron, in the capture and destruction of the 
Barrier forts, to avenge an alleged insult to our flag. 

The event has proved the wisdom of our neutrality. Our 
minister has executed his instruction with eminent skijl and 
ability. In conjanction wiih the Russian pleni » he 
has peacefully, but effectually, co-operated with the Rngiick and 
french plenipotentiaries ; and each of the four Powers has 
concluded a separate treaty with China, of a highly satisfactory 
character. The treaty concluded by our own plenipotentiary 
will immediately be submitted to the Benate. 

T am happy to announce that, through the energetic yet con- 
ciliatory efforts of our Consul General in Japan, a new treaty 
has been concluded with that empire, which may be expected to 
augment our trade and intercourse in that quarter, and remove 
from cur countrymen the disabilities which have heretofore beep 








